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ARDY PLANTS. 


Japanese Maples. 
Hardy Rare Trees and Shrubs. "The 
finest and most complete 


stock in America. 
The finest in the world is sent for 
25 cts., which is allowed on first order. 


B.A. ELLIOTT COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ornamental Trees 


SHRUBS AND CONIFERS. 


Finest collection in New England. Includes ed bape: 
novelties. go-page catalogue full of good hi 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS. 


Proved for New England climate. 28-page catalogue 
with culture. 


HARDY BORDER PLANTS. 


Finest collection in America. 60-page catalogue. Over 
800 varieties bed. The most complete on the sub- 
lect in America. The above are “Three Valuable 

andbooks.” All plants can be seen at the Nursery, 
which was established in 1854. 


JACOB W. MANNINC, 


THE READING NURSERY, Reading, Mass. | ¢ 
All Catalogues Free. 
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LARGE TREES 


For Lawn, Park and Street Planting. 


White Elms, Ash, Hard and Soft Maple, and Bass- 
wood, 2, 3,4 and 5 inches diameter, very cheap. Also 
Evergreens, all the best hardy varieties, all sizes. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Price list free. Address, 


D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, Ills. 
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The best and la: Collection yng: all the latest 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN GRAPE, 


The earliest, hardiest and best-flavored early Grape 
yet introduced. Six days earlier than any of the 53 
vue ae tested at i“ : oe York ——— een. 

a very strong, h wer, and v uc- 
tive. heory vine sold See with our Trade -Mark 
Label. Beware of other varieties said to be the same. 
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STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Conn. 
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A DELIGHTFUL WEEKLY VISITOR. 
—HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


(arden and Forest 


1891—Fourth Year. 


A beautifully illustrated journal of Hor- 
ticulture and Forestry, filled every week 
with fresh, entertaining, practical and 
accurate information for all who love 
Nature or take an interest in trees, 
shrubs and flowers. As indicative of the 
value and usefulness of GARDEN AND 
FOREST, attention is invited to the follow- 
ing extracts from letters and the press: 

Is taken in m on eae and read with much interest by 


us all. I consider it one of the very best publications of 
the kind I have ever seen.— Senator George F. Edmunds. 

If Garpen anv Forest had no other virtue it would 
be entitled to the support of all who desire the welfare 
of the nation, for the efficient service which it is render- 
ing in ve OD for ~ preservation of our torests.—Zev. 
Lyman 


No niacin nor lib: 
unique and sa weekly.— 
Norwich, N. 


is complete without this 
odfrey Haas, Y. M. C. A., 


Fills a ce in our reading-room which we believe 
y mony «3 corr by any pother publication.—S. H. 
M. C. A., Brooklyn N. Y. 


Is ies sought after in our reading-room.—Noel H. 
Jacks, Y. M. C. A., Portland, Ore. . oa 


The best paper of its class in the language.—N. Y. Sun. 


Its crisp and fresh text is almost 
the country. —WN. Y. Tribune. ost as good as a visit to 


No more important work can be named for Ameri 
readers.—Philadelphia Ledger. = i ge 


Its eye uality is a noteworthy feature of the jour- 
nalism of the day.—7he Critic, N. N.Y. j 


Published weekly. Conducted by Pro- 
fessor C.S. Sargent, Directorof the Arnold 
Arboretum, Harvard University. Sub- 
scription price, $4.00 a year. Single 
copies, 1o cents each. Address, 


Garden and Forest, 


Tribune Building, 
New York. 


Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED. 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y., 
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Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Hardy Azaleas. 


For other rare and old plants, see Catalogue. 
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By Dr. W. A. Seem D. E. N. Car- 
PENTER, Dr. T, N, Crotuers, Dr, 
Cyrus Epson. 

** Our Dreadful American wy 

y O. F. ApaAms. 

Electricity and Life, By Sie P, Jackson. 
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United States 
Mutual 


‘ACCIDENT 


Association 


by its Justice and liberality has won 
such a degree of popularity that it is 
to-day the largest organization fur- 
nishing Accident Insurance. 
$100,000 Emergency Fund. 
$5,000 Full Indemnity Preferred 


Policy costs $15.00 per year. 


320, 322 & 324 Broadway. 


CHARLES B. PEET, 
President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, 
Sec’y and Gen’! Manager. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’8 


Breaktas! Cocoa. 


——— ——— 


are used in its preparation. It 

has more than three times the 

strength of Cocoa mixed with 

Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

§ and is therefore far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one 

} i centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 

ishing, strengthening, EASILY 

DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
ACT LIKE MAGIC 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
25 Cents a Box. 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


What Advertisers Say 


As indicative of the value of GARDEN AND Forsst as 
a medium of business announcement, attention is in- 
vited to the following extracts from letters of some 
regular advertisers : 
“Orders of the best class ; large buyers and good 
pay.” 
ax N.x me. Philadelphia, Pa. 
We have used the adv ing ‘columns of GARDEN 
AND Forgst, and the results have m satisfactory. The 
orders received have been of the best class; large buy- 
ers and good pay.—Joun Garpiner & Co. 


“‘Best Medium for Horticulturists.” 
No. 22 Dey St., New York. 
We find GarpEN AND ForEsT a tgs the best— 
advertising medium for horticulturists, because its 
reat are the most intelligent. —F. E. McALisTsr. 


“Secures the best class of buyers.” 
60 & 70 Vesey St., New York. 
By advertising in GARDEN AND Forest we have se- 
cured a class of buyers ~y before reached. We 
shall renew our advertisin a yee handsome pages 
the coming season.—Prrer EE & Co. 


For terms, etc., address GARDEN AND Forest Pus- 
LisHInG Co., Tribune Building, N. Y. 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO. 


Tribune Building, New York. 


(sarden and Forest. 


Among the contents of next week’s issue (No. 185) 
will be the following articles: 


Suggestions for Tree-planting. 
Ep!rToriaL. 


Alders in the Yosemite. (lllustrated.) 


How We Renewed an Old Place.— 
XVIII. 
By Mrs. J. H. Rossins. 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 
By J. Manninc. 


The paper will contain an illustration of a scene in 
the Yosemite, from a photograph. 
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The Responsibilities of Florists. 


E Kave heretofore alluded to the controlling influence 
exerted by florists and nurserymen in forming pub- 
lic taste in matters relating to horticulture. Many Ameri- 
cans, it is true, who own country places have a considerable 
knowledge of trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants, and give 
personal attention and study to the adornment of their 
home-grounds. Such places are not always planted in the 
most artistic manner, but the planting invariably shows 
individuality and more or less skill. Certainly their own- 
ers derive from them a satisfaction which can never be 
gained by those who -have no knowledge of plants, and 
who therefore can give no intelligent attention to the work 
of their gardeners. There are many persons, too, who 
have clear and correct ideas about the plants and flowers 
which should be used for decorative purposes in-doors ; 
and to them a vase of cut flowers, properly arranged and 
placed, will afford a much keener delight than it can pos- 
sibly do to those who buy flowers simply because it is the 
fashion. And yet it must be confessed that a great ma- 
jority of those who plant trees and buy flowers get all their 
ideas at second hand, and it is the nurseryman or florist 
who practically chooses for them where any choice’ is 
made. Generally it may be said that this duty devolves 
upon the local florist; for a florist can now be found in 
every well-settled neighborhood, and the bright display of 
his stock in the principal street advertises his business to 
every passer-by, while the grower of ornamental trees and 
shrubs is usually located in the country. In this way it 
happens that the florists of the country do by far the 
greater part of what is done toward forming and directing 
the taste of the people in horticultural affairs. 

The thought naturally suggested by considerations of 
this kind is, that a grave responsibility must accompany 
such a power; or, in other words, that florists who 
exert such an influence upon public taste are bound by a 
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corresponding duty to take heed that the public taste is 
elevated to an appreciation of the beautiful in its simplicity 
and genuineness, and not degraded by being familiarized 
with what is tawdry or false. On the other hand, it must 
be said that florists do business primarily for profit; and if 
buyers demand monstrosities in the way of floral designs, 
or ask for plants which have gained a fictitious reputation 
from highly colored pictures, but have nogenuine merit, why 
should not this demand be met, especially when it is to 
the dealer's pecuniary interest to offer such supplies? 
Other tradesmen who furnish us with articles of clothing 
or jewelry or house furniture provide what fashion de- 
mands, without regard to the intrinsic beauty or ugliness 
of their wares, and why should a separate rule be laid 
down for florists? Really the obligation in one case is 
quite as binding as in the other. One of the essayists at 
the recent convention in Toronto characterized horticulture 
as a profession rather than a trade, and he probably meant 
by this that the cultivation of beautiful natural objects 
was a more dignified and responsible calling than other 
material occupations. But, after all, every man is under 
equal obligations to society to do all that in him lies for 
the general education in taste and morals. The conflict 
between personal advantage and the general good is not 
confined to any business or trade or profession. One call- 
ing, so long as it is a legitimate and useful one, is quite 
as honorable, intrinsically, as another. It is the conscience 
and intelligence with which work is done that gives dig- 
nity to the worker, whether he be artist or artisan. 

Fortunately, as a matter of fact, there is little real con- 
flict between the business interests of the florists and the 
claims of good taste. American buyers are quick to recog- 
nize the superiority of what is genuine over what is mere- 
tricious, so that American florists need have little fear of 
doing work that is too refined and artistic to win public ap- 
preciation. In our large cities the florists’ windows which 
are nsost artistically decorated attract the most attention, 
and those florists who have made the greatest progress in 
the direction of naturalness and simplicity are doing the 
most prosperous business. That the florists themselves 
have made a conspicuous advance in the quality of their 
work is well known, and President Norton stated this fact 
with emphasis in his address at Toronto a fortnight ago. 
Of course, there are some growers who estimate the worth 
of a rose according to its bigness only, and there are others 
who value flowers for their novelty or singularity rather 
than for their beauty or sweetness. Many stiff “set pieces” 
are yet constructed, and reliance is still placed by some 
floral designers on stuffed birds and artificial insects. There 
are many things yet to be learned of color-harmonies and 
contrasts, and of the proper use of foliage. Much of the 
bedding out in public parks and private grounds offends 
cultivated taste by its violent color, and equally offends 
good ‘morals by its needless extravagance. But, after all, 
there is no country in the world where the florists show 
such good taste as those of the United States, and nowhere 
in the world where floral work of genuine merit receives 
such ready and such hearty recognition. Indeed, it is the 
quick appreciation of American buyers which has reacted 
to school the florists and train them to work of higher 
excellence. 

The sum of the matter is, that every conscientious florist 
must feel that within his sphere, and to the extent of his 
personal ability, he has some responsibility for the influence 
of his craft upon the horticultural taste of the community. 
He can do much to develop correct taste ; he can do some- 
thing to retard this development. A devotion to the duty 
which devolves upon him as a public-spirited member of 
society does not, however, demand any business sacrifice. 
Enlightened self-interest, as well as loyalty to his calling 
and to art, should prompt him to avoid everything insincere 
and affected with all tricks and deceptions for gaining 
temporary applause, until all his work is characterized by 
truthfulness, simplicity and naturalness. Of course, no one 
but a genuine artist can do work of such quality, and the 
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acquisition of such skill as invests its possessor with the 
rank of an artist means patient study and long training, 
added to original good taste. No business men, as a class, 
are more alert than American florists to catch new ideas, 
to adopt new devices in cultivation, in buildings, or in 
mechanical appliances for saving labor. If to this spirit 
of enterprise is added a thorough training and a con- 
scientious devotion to the highest ideals on the zsthetic 
side of horticulture, the country will have reason to be 
grateful for the influence exerted by its florists. 


Monuments in Public Places.—II. 


UR public monuments might, as a rule, be much 
more successful but for a common mistake in their 
first conception. Nine times out of ten a statue is insisted 
upon, when a bust or an architectural monument, with a 
fitting inscription and, perhaps, a profile-portrait, would be 
all-sufficient, and, indeed, distinctly more appropriate. 
This perpetual demand for full-length figures works in two 
ways against the sculptor's success. In the first place, the 
average of physical dignity and beauty in our race is not 
very high; many men since Saint Paul have been weak in 
their bodily presence, though giants in moral and intellect- 
ual respects ; and since the time of Saint Paul there has 
been a great change for the worse in masculine costume, 
judged from the artistic standpoint. The modern portrait- 
sculptor has fallen upon hard times ; why make his trouble 
greater by insisting that he shall portray the whole body 
in cases where not the body but the mind of the subject is 
the thing we really want to commemorate? 

In the second place, it is as difficult in cases such as this 
to evolve an appropriate conception as to execute it beau- 
tifully when arrived at. Unless a man’s physical presence 
has been prominently associated with his services to the 
public, how shall it be posed and presented so as to ex- 
press any clear and dignified idea? The broad rule seems 
to be that a man of action should be portrayed at full 
length, standing or mounted, as the case may be, and that 
for men who have labored rather with the brain alone than 
with brain and body both, a seated figure is at times de- 
sirable, while most often @ portrait of the head alone will 
be best. No one would be satisfied with a figure of Sher- 
man except on horseback ; a bust of Farragut could never 
have expressed him as Saint Gaudens has done, placing 
him in a bold attitude on his quarter-deck; nor could a 
great orator, whether statesman like Webster or clergyman 
like Beecher, be fully characterized except upon his feet. 
But we can fancy a chief-justice, for example, best por- 
trayed in a sitting posture; and it might seem as though 
this were the most natural aspect to choose for Lincoln, 
did not the Chicago statue prove that a great artist may see 
deeper than ordinary mortals, and, working more boldly 
than they might counsel, may treat his theme more clearly 
and fully. In this monument the chair of state behind the 
figure explains one phase of Lincoln’s responsibilities and 
services, while the erect, yet reflective, pose of the figure 
itself declares that the man who filled the chair was like- 
wise an orator, and was not only the people’s executive, 
but their actual leader in a crisis demanding the most 
energetic action. 

Thus we see that two things should be considered in the 
conception of a memorial. We should reflect upon the 
character of the services rendered by him who is to be its 
subject and also upon the bodily presence Providence had 
bestowed upon him, and then decide whether a statue, a 
bust or some still less personal kind of monument should 
be erected. William E. Dodge, for instance, was a good 
and useful citizen, but a statue in his honor was less appro- 
priate than would have been a drinking-fountain suitably 
inscribed. A bust of Holmes or Whittier would be better 
than a statue; but Carlyle’s more strongly marked per- 
sonality, more energetic cast of mind, needed to be shown, 
as they are in the seated statue near his old home in Chel- 
sea, through a rendering of his tall gaunt form and familiar 
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voluminous cloak. An intelligent artist will not find great 
difficulty in deciding this question of appropriateness in the 
character of a monument; but, unfortunately, the artist is 
often the person who has the least to say in the matter. 

Even in the interests of mere variety we might well wish 
for a wider difference in the conception of our monuments. 
But to bring it about in satisfactory ways we must realize 
that we should depend less exclusively than hitherto upon 
the sculptor. We should sometimes leave the work entirely 
in the architect’s hands, and should always associate archi- 
tect and sculptor together. All who have seen the Chicago 
Lincoln know how vastly the effect of the admirable 
figure is increased by the striking, yet quiet and dignified, 
character of the substructure on which it stands; and a 
large part of the impressiveness of the Farragut figure in 
Madison Square depends upon its base, although this, from 
the purely architectural point of view, is not wholly satis- 
factory. It seems to us that, in always insisting upon the 
assistance of an architect, St. Gaudens has rendered a ser- 
vice to the cause of monumental art scarcely inferior to 
that performed by his own creations. His example is be- 
ing more widely followed year by year, but poor or inap- 
propriate bases are still the rule, and occasionally we see 
an instance of their total abolition, in curious disregard of 
that fundamental rule of criticism and common sense which 
says that a work of art must always be confessed and em- 
phasized as such. In the Central Park, for instance, Mr. 
Kemys’ fine figure of an American panther crouching for 
its spring is set, without any pedestal, on the top of a vine- 
covered rock overhanging the drive-way. We believe that 
this was done against the sculptor’s protest, and certainly 
no true artist would consent to so puerile and mistaken an 
effort to pretend that a bronze figure is an actual animal. 
A worse example of this kind of folly came to our notice 
recently in the photograph of a statue to some military 
commander which has been erected at Gettysburg. The 
figure is standing, field-glass in hand, and is placed on the 
edge of an abrupt low rocky hill without any base, except 
the necessary thin plate of bronze beneath the feet. To 
persons looking from below it may well appear like the 
figure of a living man. But is this a worthy aim in the 
placing of a work of art? Could even the best statue in 
the world fail to seem cheap and trivial thus deprived of 
proper station and emphasis? We are still in the very in- 
fancy of art when we can tolerate blunders so gross and 
self-apparent. 


Only a Fence-corner. 


HE difficulty of mowing in an angle saves some 

charming bits for the artist, and the eye of the coun- 

try stroller is often caught by some such graceful grouping 

as is shown in the photograph of a fence-corner in Illinois, 

taken by Mr. D. Burnett, of Olney, in that state, and repro- 
duced in this number (page 415). 

In the foreground are to be seen the rosy blossoms of 
Hibiscus lasiocarpus, which grows abundantly in moist 
portions of the prairies in parts of Illinois and south- 
ward. It has soft, downy leaves, and blossoms resem- 
bling those of the Rose Mallow, which grows on the 
borders of the salt-marshes of New England. Behind the 
Hibiscus a tall wild Sunflower is leaning up against the 
fence, while a tangle of Ferns and Golden-rods veils 
the lower stalks of the flowers. In the foreground are 
some distinct leaf-forms such as the old masters loved to 
delineate in their carefully studied pictures, and the outline 
of the group of plants is free and graceful. 

So prodigal is Nature of her wealth that she clothes the 
edges of even the dusty highway with beauty, and, given 
the unmolested corner of a field, this greatest of artists will 
weave an embroidery of varied color and exquisite design 
that baffles the hand of man to imitate. Sometimes her 
tapestry is woven of the delicate fronds of Ferns, and again 
she dapples her greens with the sky-blue flowers of the 
Succory, or, perhaps, a clump of Fire-lilies glows amid 
the long grass, or a Morning-glory festoons the rails, 
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and opens its dewy cups to catch the first kiss of the 
sunlight. 

In other corners the wild Rose clusters, thorny and 
sweet, and, if the ground be damp and sedgy, one may 
find Cardinal-flowers, and the sculptured white petals of the 
Arrowhead, mingling with the blue of Pickerel Weed, and 
the pink blooms of the Milkwort. 

In drier places little seedling trees are apt to spring up, 
kept warm and shaded by embracing Jewel-weeds, till their 
roots gain vigor enough to force the strong young shoots up 
into the sunlight, or, perhaps, a Clethra may have strayed 
away, with a sweet Fern for acompanion, from neighboring 
woods, filling the air with a forest-fragrance. 

No matter how rough and ugly a field may be, its fence- 
corners, if neglected, become its redeeming feature, so that 
one is grateful to the careless farmer whose sense of duty 
does not drive him to clear up what he considers rubbish, 
but allows the wild things to gladden us in their own way, 
with their dainty forms and graceful attitudes, as they hide 
the coarse rails with their soft leaflets, or wreathe the rough 
surfaces with garlands of flowers and festoons of foliage. 
Such little pictures as this are to be seen on every hand by 
all who will look for them by the way-side. Free, indeed, 
is the gift of beauty to man, when from neglect he can 
reap loveliness, and from disorder, grace. 


Winter Beauty in the Home Grounds. 


LETTER in Downing’s Horticulturist for 1851 shows that, 
forty years ago, there were some persons who appreci- 
ated the charm of a garden outlook especially prepared to be 
beautiful in winter. ‘I saw, not long since,” this letter runs, 
‘ «a country house where there was a novel feature that de- 
lighted me. This was a winter landscape or scene on one 
side of the house upon which the two rooms occupied by the 
family in winter looked. A broad glade of lawn was agree- 
ably varied and quite surrounded by beautiful evergreen trees 
and shrubs. From the windows commanding this scene not 
a leafless tree was in sight, nor any other feature which re- 
minded you that the leaves had fallen. The grass still green, 
and the White Pines, Spruces, Firs, Hemlocks, Junipers and 
Laurels, from large trees to small shrubs, were all arrayed in 
the richest green—so as fairly to belie the season. Even when 
the lawn is covered with snow the evergreens are still cheer- 
ful, and their verdure is heightened by the contrast. I have 
seldom seen a happier idea, or one better carried out. It 
seems to me particularly well suited to country houses in 
which the family passes the whole year.” To this Downing 
himself added: ‘“‘An excellent arrangement, and one which 
may be heightened in the execution. With the American 
Holly and the Winter-berry to decorate it by their brilliant 
berries, and such plants as the Yucca and Chinese Honey- 
suckle, which hold their foliage all winter, to give it variety, a 
winter garden might be a gay and agreeable thing to look upon 
when January is at its bleakest.” 

Perhaps country homes may now be found here and there 
where careful provision has been made for the pleasure of the 
eye in winter as well as summer. But certainly they are not 
common. Coniferous evergreens are not so generally planted 
now as they were some forty years ago, when the rage for 
them in England, like other horticultural fashions before and 
since, extended to this country also. The results of this fash- 
ion are, of course, still everywhere conspicuous, and we often 
see plantations around houses where the family resides onl 
in summer almost entirely composed of dark and heavy coni- 
fers. Conversely, now that deciduous trees are more gener- 
ally liked, we frequently see houses that are inhabited all the 
year round encircled by grounds which, as winter approaches, 
show only bare trunks and leafless masses of shrubbery. 

No rule, even of the broadest sort, can be laid down to de- 
termine where evergreens shotld be planted, in what num- 
bers, or in what combinations. The very essence and interest 
of gardening lie in the fact that each problem is a new one 
which must c. solved in accordance with the habits and tastes 
of the family in question, as well as with regard to the size, 
situation and character of the grounds. But we can at least 
assert that there is no reason why the owner of a house occu- 
pied in summer only should prepare for beautiful winter 
effects. His aim should be to attain a special, temporary effect, 
and he can secure this more completely than his neighbor 
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who is obliged to provide for the whole circle of the seasons. 
But if it would be foolish for him to think of winter beauty, it 
is still more foolish for those who must look at their grounds 
in winter also, to think only of the summer, or, as we some- 
times find to be the case, almost exclusively of the spring. 
The letter we have quoted hints at the right scheme—a com- 
_aggaccotes small reserved portion of the grounds, commanded 

y rooms appropriated to winter use, and specially planted 
with this season in view. 

Even here, however, too vigorous an effort ought not to be 
made to “belie the season.” In our climate this cannot be 
done so successfully as, for example, in the southern parts of 
England, where the grass remains green all winter, and many 
broad-leaved evergreens flourish which would die with us. In 
such a climate as that of our northern states winter will strongly 
assert itself, no matter what we do to combat its supremacy. 
And therefore our aim should be not to disguise its presence, 
not to pretend we are still in the autumn or already in the 
spring, but to show how beautiful winter itself may be in its 
own | ee character. For this reason we could hardly com- 
mend an arrangement where “not a leafless tree was in sight.” 
A true lover of nature takes especial delight in the beauty that 
most trees display when stripped of their leaves. In winter 
we see the structure of a tree in its sturdy trunk, diverging 
branches and feathery spray, and this structure varies per- 
petually as we pass from species to species. Moreover, the 
effect of a plantation of evergreens, whether laden with snow 
or not, is too heavy and monotonous unless lightened by some 
intermixture of leafless branches. Therefore, instead of alto- 
gether banishing deciduous trees, at least a few such should 
be selected for the winter plantation with special reference to 
their comparative beauty when leafless. A sturdy rugged Oak, 
for instance, with its wide-stretching branches ; a Dogwood, 
with its horizontal layers of branchlets ; a group of tall, nar- 
row, fragile, light-spraye@ Gray Birches, and an American 
Beech, isolated perhaps so that the symmetrical beauty of its 
shape may fully appear, will greatly increase the beauty of a 
winter plantation. And the gain will be in effects of color as 
well as in effects of form. The Oak will keep a large part of 
its yellow or reddish leaves throughout the winter, and the 
Dogwood some of its scarlet berries ; the trunks of the Birches 
will shine like silver against the dark green background, and 
the pale gray color of the Beech will be as attractive as the ex- 
traordinary grace of its ramification. Finally, these trees will 
vastly increase the beauty of the scene when summer comes ; 
and we should not forget that even the winter plantation 
ought to be beautiful in summer too. 

The Oak, the Birch, the Dogwood and the Beech are only 
four among many deciduous trees which may be selected for 
conspicuous beauty in winter, while the list of deciduous 
shrubs of similar value is very long. A shrubbery composed 
entirely of evergreens, even though many broad-leaved forms 
are mingled with the coniferous species, can never be so beau- 
tiful as one which is enlivened by such plants as the Scarlet- 
twigged Dogwoods, the Golden-barked Willows, the Kerria, 
with its shining green branchlets, by the Carolina Rose, the 
High-bush Cranberry, the Cockspur Thorn, the Black Alder, 
ri the Snowberries, each carrying well into the winter its load 
of fruit, now black, now white and now a vivid red, and by the 
Bittersweets, with their contingent of still more brilliant orange 
and scarlet berries. Then, too, one might recommend the 
planting in a winter landscape of a few very early-flowering 
Shicehe tien the Forsythias and the Shad-bush, which, though 
they will not add distinctly to the actual winter effect, will 
prove spring’s arrival at the earliest moment. 

As regards the choice of the evergreens to be used in 
winter plantations we merely note that, since Downing’s day, 
the list of available exotics for this purpose has vastly in- 
creased, while more attention is paid to those native plants for 
whose use he so persistently and earnestly pleaded. We will, 
however, recommend one single plant of the latter kind, com- 
mon along our eastern shores but not nearly so well known as 
many costly exotics of far inferior beauty. This is the Ink- 
berry (J/ex glabra), which, in its native woods, grows tall and 
rather st ling, but, under cultivation, assumes a compacter 
form while losing none of its grace. Its beautifully shaped, 
long, narrow leaves, delicately toothed at the apex, recall the 
Laurel-leaves one sees so constantly in Grecian decoration ; 
they remain bright green and glossy throughout the winter, 
while an added attraction is offered by the clusters of small 
black berries. This is one of the most beautiful of North 
American shrubs, even when compared with others which 
carry their leaves throughout the winter; and in winter the 
lightness of its spray and small size of its leaves contrast favor- 
ably with the broad-leaved evergreens more generally planted, 
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New or Little-known Plants. 
Protea nana.* 


LTHOUGH this plant was cultivated at Kew in 
1787, whither it had been sent from the Cape by the 
collector Masson, it had disappeared from cultivation, and 
had been forgotten long ere it was reintroduced to Kew, 
where it flowered in a cool greenhouse two years ago. 
Fifty years ago there were about thirty species of Protea 
included among popular greenhouse plants in England ; 
now one may safely say there is not one, the few really 
under cultivation being only in botanical collections. 
Writing of these plants exactly ten years ago, Sir Joseph 
Hooker observes: “The Cape Pro/eacee, the favorites of 
our grandfathers, may be said to have gone out of cultiva- 
tion, so completely have they been replaced by other tribes 
of more or less deservedly popular, but neither more inter- 
esting nor more curious, plants. ... This neglect of a 
whole genus of most conspicuous plants, which forms a 
grand feature of one of England’s greatest colonies, is not 
due to want of beauty, for some of them are among the 
handsomest of plants, whether for size, form, or color of 
inflorescence ; and would carry away the first prize at any 
horticultural show. . . . Of these, however, the present, 
and even past, generation of horticulturists know abso- 
lutely nothing. Nevertheless, that these and many other 
plants requiring like treatment will be reintroduced, and 
will be the wonders of the shows for many successive 
seasons, is as certain as that they were once the glories of 
the old flue-heated houses that ous forefathers called stoves, 
in which Orchids quickly perished, and Banksias and Pro- 
teas throve magnificently.” 
Although this prediction has not yet been realized, at 
- least two species of Protea have recently been exhibited 
in London and won considerable attention, namely, P. 
cynarioides, which some thought was a glorified Artichoke, 
and P. nana, the species represented in the illustration on 
page 413. The plant is scarcely two feet in height, the 
branches are hard and wiry when mature, the leaves are 
rather rigid and pine-like, and the nodding terminal flower- 
heads are in the form of shallow cups, two inches in diam- 
eter, and composed of several rows of rigid petaloid bracts, 
the lower ones colored green, the upper deep crimson. The 
true flowers are packed closely together in the form of a 
disk, which occupies the greater part of the cup inside and 
is colored yellow, the exserted stigmas being pink. The 
flower-heads remain about a month in perfection. 
The Kew plant is nine years old, having been raised 
from seeds received from Professor MacOwen, of Cape 
“Town, in 1882. It has been grown in an airy, sunny 
greenhouse, and is planted in very sandy peat. The one 
great danger to cultivated Proteads is excessive watering, 
and to guard against this it is found to be a good plan, in 
the case of delicate species, to place the pot in which the 
plant is growing inside a larger one, filling up the space 
between with silver sand. The latter is always kept moist. 
By this means we have been able to keep and grow such 
Proteads as the Cape Silver Tree (Leucadendron argenteum), 
Protea nana and other delicate species. Beside the two 
already named, the following Proteas are now in cultiva- 
tion at Kew, P. longifolia, P. marginata, P. grandi- 
flora, P. mellifera and several undetermined species. These 
plants are easily raised from seeds, which may be ob- 
tained in quantity from the Cape. I have seen huge 
bushes of P. speciosa growing among the rocks near 
Grahamstown, and as thickly clothed with large heads of 
rosy red, deliciously fragrant, cup-like flowers, as a big speci- 
men Rhododendron is with flowers when it is at its best. 
P. cynarioides is very abundant in some parts of the east- 
ern division of the Cape. It grows to a height of from 
three to five feet, and, when in flower, its enormous rosy 
red cups, not unlike the heads of Artichokes in size and 
shape, are such an attraction that the colonists are wont to 


* Bot. Mag.,t.7095; Smith Exot. Bot., 1., t. 44 (P. rosacea). 


devote a special holiday to a picnic among the ‘‘honey- 
pots,” as the flowers of this Protea and others are called. 
Proteas certainly are deserving of the attention of every 
cultivator interested in plants remarkable not only for 
beauty of flower but also for singularity of form and 
color. 

There are about sixty species of Protea known, and, 
with the exception of one or two found in Abyssinia, 


they ore all natives of south Africa. W. Watson. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


ONDON is now supposed to be taking its holiday, 
and the exodus of the. rich patrons of horticulture 
to their country-seats has a marked effect upon the attend- 
ance at the metropolitan gatherings. But the actual 
workers in horticulture know no rest, for the seasons of 
the various classes of popular plants and fruits succeed 
and overlap each other without interval. At the last fort- 
nightly meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
Westminster, now the centre of horticultural activity, no 
one would have supposed that it was holiday-time to see 
such an assemblage from all parts of our little country, for 
one could hold converse with a hundred of the best and 
most representative men in every branch of gardening, 
both scientific and practical. 

The popular flower of the season is still the Carnation, 
which seems to take a firmer hold of the public taste year 
after year. This season its flowering time has been much 
lengthened owing to the dull and rainy weather of the 
past month. The favorite flower of the Rothschilds is now 
the flower of everybody, and since raisers have turned 
their efforts upon the extension of the sturdy border sorts, 
with well-defined self-colors, both delicate and brilliant, 
there is not a good garden in the country where the Carna- 
tion does not receive special attention, just as the Rose, 
Chrysanthemum and Dahlia do. While the strictly florists’ 
type has not been improved upon from what it was thirty 
years ago, we have now such a multitude of self-colors of 
sturdy constitution that it is quite a business to select even 
the best twenty sorts. Among new sorts shown by Turner, 
of Slough, some of which captivated the specialists, my 
choice would be one named Queen of Bedders, which not 
only has large full flowers of a soft crimson, but has such 
vigorous grass and is so dwarf that it is exceptionally valu- 
able for the open border. This variety, of which a dozen 
large bunches were exhibited, took, in its class, the first prize 
by an amateur for ‘‘flowers cut from plants which have 
been wintered in the open garden and staged without 
‘dressing,’ and exactly as they were cut from the plants.” 
This class is quite an innovation and in the right direction, 
the object being to develop excellence as decorative flow- 
ers in the open border and to encourage varieties that yield 
abundant heads of flowers. The schedule, moreover, stipu- 
lates that the flowers are to be shown in bunches, with their 
own foliage and buds. No bands or ties round the calyx 
are allowable, and no wire-supports or paper-collars are 
allowed, and a split calyx is a disqualification of the bloom. 
This is a long list of restrictions, but the Queen of Bedders 
fulfills all the conditions, and, no doubt, it is the forerunner 
of a race that will satisfy the most exacting. A few years 
ago such a high standard would have been thought wholly 
unattainable, but now we are developing a dwarf race 
which needs no special attention to make their flowers 
respectable. 

The flower-loving people welcome this change from 
artificiality to naturalness, not only in Carnations but in 
other flowers, for we are gradually throwing aside the 
conventionalism of the old school at the metropolitan 
shows. I have mentioned only one sort of Carnation of 
the multitude that were shown, and I doubt if your readers 
would care to have a full list, but a dozen of the very best 
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would include the following, and most of these were dis- 
tinguished by awards of merit from the judges. Of the 
finest yellow ground sorts were: Countess of Jersey, 
edged with bright rose; Edith Wynne, heavily marked 
with deep maroon ; Victory, edged and flaked bright red ; 
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best of the new sorts which combine all the good qualities 
which the specialists discover before they certificate them, 
and it may be assumed that they are improvements upon 
older sorts of a similar color. 

Besides the Carnations, there were exhibits of interest to 


Fig. 66.—Protea nana.—See page 412. 


Mrs. Harwood, scarlet-edged. Among self-colored flowers 
were: Ruby, clear carmine-crimson ; Ketton Rose, bright 
rose-pink ; King of Scarlets, vivid scarlet; Pride of Seven- 
oaks, pure white; Golden Fleece, bright yellow; Mrs. 
Walford, yellow striped rose; Hotspur, clear, soft rose ; 


and Mrs. Apsley Smith, very bright scarlet. These are the 


the specialist in Orchids, Roses, and hardy plants. The 
most remarkable Orchids were three new hybrid Cypripe- 
diums shown by Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea. C. Cor- 
ningianum, named in compliment to one of your great 
collectors, is a cross between C. superbiens (C. Vettchit) 
and C. Philippinense (C. levigatum). It is intermediate in 
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character between the parents, the flower being of the 
same size as C. superbiens, with a similar pouch, but the 
lateral sepals are much deflexed, as in C. Philippinense, 
but shorter and broader, and are copiously dotted with 
“minute black spots on a purplish ground. This is the 
nearest approach to the rare C. Morgane that I have seen. 
Cleola is a cross between C. reficulatum and the little C 
Schiimii album as the seed-bearing parent. The progeny 
recalls the beautiful C. cauda/um of the Sedeni group, but 
the flowers are smaller and whiter; indeed, there is only a 
suggestion of pink to mar the chaste purity of its ivory 
whiteness. The form of the flower is exquisite. It is of 
vigorous growth, inheriting that character from C. Schiimi 
album. CC. macrochilum is a remarkable hybrid, as it is the 
first instance of the strange Uropedium Lindeni being 
crossed with a true Cypripedium, the parent being C. 
longifolium, which gave us the Sedeni hybrids. At first 
sight one would think the hybrid a large-tipped form of 
C. caudatum, so alike are the flowers in general appear- 
ance. The lateral sepals are pale purple, long, and hang 
like strings ; the back sepals are green striped, as in Uro- 
pedium, but the lip is different, being large and long, of 
similar color to that of C. cauda/um, and the inturned edges 
at the top have the same ivory appearance. This hybrid 
tends to prove what some specialists have always main- 
tained, that Uropedium is but a deformed variety of Cypri- 
pedium, possibly of C. caudatum. It is singular that, from 
the result of intercrossing, it should have so completely 
recovered its lost pouch. Other Orchids of interest shown 
were Odontoglossum Hennisit, a new species which Mr. 
Rolfe describes as having affinity with 0. odorafum, but 
cultivators will compare it with O. consirictum and O. Lind- 
leyanum, from its general appearance; but itis different, as 
may be seen by the much broader lip. The plant shown 
was a poor representative of what Mr. Shuttleworth con- 
siders a really pretty cool Orchid. The splendid new 
Dendrobium Statterianum is a gain and won much admira- 
tion. It may be described as having the growth and 
flowers of D. crysiallinum, with the color of D. crassinode 
Barberianum, and the flowers are as thickly set on the 
slender stems as in that variety. As alate summer-blooming 
Dendrobium it has no rival. Phajus Humblot’ rubescens 
possesses, as its name implies, a deeper color than the 
type, and is a first-rate Orchid. Lelia elegans Turnert, the 
best variety of the species, was shown finely, and so was 
Angraecum Ellisi, with spikes a foot long. Besides these 
was a grand group of Disa grandiflora from Chatsworth, 
where its cultivation is plainly well understood. Some of 
the spikes bore ten open flowers, which, as every orchid- 
grower knows, are produced only on strong plants. 

Among the new Caladiums was a remarkable group 
shown by Mr. Bausé, well known in earlier days as a raiser 
of Coleuses and Draczenas. But most of his Caladiums had 
their origin in France, and the raisers there have apparently 
turned their attention to the production of those sorts only 
that have very rich-colored leaves, for most of the new 
ones have pink, carmine and crimson foliage. There were 
quite half a hundred shown, and a dozen of the best 
I picked out were Madame Leon Say, M. Leon Say, 
Comte de Germiny, Raymond Lemoinier, Ibis Rose, 
Madame Alfred Magne, Comtesse de Brouses, Marie Free- 
man, Oriflamme, Mrs. Harry Veitch, Louis Van Houtte and 
Le Nain Rouge (dwarf). All these are first-rate. 

Among new Roses shown by Messrs. Paul, of Cheshunt, 
the finest were Charles Gater, a brilliant scarlet-crimson, 
good in form and luxuriant in foliage; T. B. Haywood, 
combining the qualities of the old Alfred Colomb and the 
brilliancy of the Duke of Edinburgh; Duke of Marl- 
borough, in the way of Auguste Mie, but more powerfully 
scented, and Kaiser Friedrich, one of the Gloire de Dijon 
type, but with a more conical and better-shaped flower in 
the open state. None of these novelties, however, took 


the fancy of the committee shown in their present condi- 
tion after such rain-storms as we have had. 
A new race of the annual Chrysanthemum carinalum was 
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shown by the Messrs. Hurst. The flowers are as double 
and as large as double Pyrethrums, and varying in color 
from bright golden yellow through deep bronze maroons 
to the richest crimsons. These beautiful varieties are 
destined to become popular as they are so easily grown, 
and no doubt they will be improved upon still further now 
that a distinct break has been made. 

Dahlias have made their appearance at the show-table, 
and Messrs. Cannell showed some Cactus varieties of the 
true Yuarezi type, not the spurious kinds which sometimes 
pass for Cactus Dahlias. The best were Panthea, orange- 
scarlet ; Oban, bronzy crimson, and Duke of Clarence, deep 
crimson. These, together with Cannell’s double Begonias, 
which look more like double Hollyhocks in size and form 
than the Begonias of a few seasons back, made a brilliant 
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Cultural Department. 


Midsummer Flowers. 


CHINA ASTERS.—The flowering of these plants marks the 
culmination of the summer garden. At this time the annuals 
have about reached their best state ; the summer-flowering per- 
ennials are making their second growths, and the first of the 
multitude of fall-flowering composites are rapidly coming into 
bloom. Each season brings its novelties, and among the spring 
offerings of the seedsmen few are usually so well worth 
trial as the Asters. Easily grown, they produce a large crop 
of the most useful and lasting flowers, such flowers as are 
never in too great abundance in any garden. Notall the varie- 
ties are improvements on the old favorites, but each year 
there are found some kinds with valuable distinctions entitling 
them to a permanent place in the annual border. The Comet 
Asters of the last few seasons were a great acquisition, the 
Rose variety being especially charming. This season we have 
a new strain in the Jewel Asters, which prove to be finely 
formed flowers, well incurved, though I have grown no nine- 
inch specimens, which size they are said to attain. The 
Apple-blossom is of the faintest flush of pink, and very at- 
tractive. The Deep Rose, as its name implies, is dark pink 
and of the same form. The Snowball and other white Asters 
do not seem to be any distinct advance on old forms. One 
cannot have too many white and pink flowers in a garden 
where flowers are in demand. For some reason, I suspect 
not unconnected with the prevailing shades of dress goods, 
there has been a rather unusual draft on my pink flowers this 
season. I grow during the year a fair number of flowers, but 
until this experience I had not noted specially the comparative 
scarcity of good pink flowers of a satisfactory shade. 

HARDY SUNFLOWERS.—Among the single flowers of these I 
haveseen none more satisfactory, in substance, form, and color, 
than Helianthus rigidus. They are about three inches in di- 
ameter, a rich golden yellow of pure tone, with a dark-brown cen- 
tre. The plant has a stiff habit, with sparse foliage. It hasan 
objectionable way of spreading through the borders by under- 
ground stolons, the old crowns dying off. Unless one is famil- 
iar with this habit he may think the plant is lost, or he may lose 
it by digging up the borderaround old crowns. H. Faponicus 
(or Precox) is a form of H. rigidus sent out by Ware, but it does 
not seem distinct enough for name, especially for a misleading 
one—Japan, I believe, not having any species of Helianthus. 
With me it is no earlier than H. rigidus. After, or with H. 
rigidus, | should say that H. /etifiorus is the most satisfactory. 
This has more abundant foliage, the same root-action, and the 
flowers are perhaps a trifle deeper in color, with yellow eyes. 
The petals are also more abundant, and the flowers are 
sometimes semi-double. I have a third variety, the name 
undetermined, which came from seeds supposed to be of H. 
rigidus. This has flowers of a lighter yellow, and is not a 
wanderer at the root. My double Sunflowers have mostly 
drifted into my neighbors’ gardens, where I enjoy them. They 
are fine bits of color at a distance; near by they are a trifle 
lumpy, and the leaves gather all the floating mildew. 

CLEMATIS PANICULATA AND SCHUBERTIA GRANDIFLORA.— 
These two plants, now in bloom on the same trellis, form a 
charming picture. The large glossy leaves and clusters of 
large waxen white flowers of the Schubertia enhance the grace 
of this most lovely Clematis. The figure ofa flowering branch 
of this plant in GARDEN AND FOREST, although accurate, did 
but scant justice to its graceful, dainty, spray-like blooming 
habit, which can only be shown by the entire vine. In any 
stage, the plant is one of the most valuable climbers of recent 
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introduction. Against a south wall this was one of the earliest 
plants in my garden to start, making growth in late January. 
~—PHYTOLACCA DECANDRA.—This is a truly regal plant, with 
smooth, erect crimson and purple stem, branching upward at 
the top, with ovate leaves and white flowers, followed by ra- 
cemes of purple berries, and yet it is only the Pokeweed! 
Never until some bird dropped the seed at the side of my 
water.garden, where it has grown into a large specimen, had 
I noticed the beauty of thiscommon wayside weed ; but there 
it stands, growing out of the Irises, quite holding its own, in 
stateliness and distinction, among the best exotics. 

Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 


Experiences with the Rose-bug in 1891. 


‘THS insect (Macrodactylus subspinosus), of which much has 
been already said in GARDEN AND FOREST, appears here 
in annually increasing numbers, and seriously threatens our 


fruit-crops, and especially the grape. Over a wide area in 
southern New Jersey it has this year devoured the grapes, the 
blackberries and several other fruits. In the autumn of 1890 
I undertook to trace its life-history. In October and Novem- 
ber I dug in the soil of my farm and found the larva there at 
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a depth of some three inches, and disposed to burrow more 
deeply. When a number of larvz were placed on loose soil 
in a quart-can they soon went beneath the surface, and con- 
tinued until they reached the bottom of the can. Instinct car- 
ries them below reach of frost, and possibly the alarming 
increase of these bugs for the past three years is due to a suc- 
cession of mild winters ; the ground never having been frozen 
more than two inches in depth. Almost weekly during the 
winter of 1'8go-1891 I renewed search for the larvze and found 
them always a little deeper, until they had reached a depth of 
five or six inches. 

The larva resembles a small white grub, is about a half- 


Fig. 67.—Fence-corner in Illinois.—See page 4:0. 


inch in length, and is coiled into a ring, with head and tail 
meeting. I do not find them in wet and heavy ground. 

On Monday, May 25th, 1891, Professor John B. Smith, Ento- 
mologist of New Jersey Experiment Station, came here, and 
we dug for the rose-bugs and found, in the same square 
yard of soil, the larva, the pupa and the fully developed in- 
sect. This explains the constant increase of rose-bugs during 
their term. ‘They do not all appear at once, but come out in 
succession, 


On May 27th my diary notes: “ Found the first rose-bug to- 
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day.” To complete this part of its history I quote again from 
the diary, June 26th: “‘ Rose-bugs nearly gone ; can find only a 
few, which appear moribund.” On June 28th:: ‘Can find 
no more rose-bugs.” This agrees with observations of 
former years. The rose-bugs continue here for about one 
month. . 

On June 4th Professor Smith came here again, provided 
with various chemicals which we hoped might be destructive 
or repellent of the insects, but we found nothing destructive 
to the bugs which was not ruinous to the plant. In Bulletin 
82 of the New Jersey Experiment Station, Professor Smith tells 
more of the life-history of the rose-bug than has been known 
to entomologists. He confined a number of the insects ina 
glass fruit-jar, partly filled with loose sand. They burrowed 
down in this several inches, where they built a cell, laid their 
eggs and then returned to the surface. 

Whether they again go down to deposit another batch of 
eggs is yet not known. It has hitherto been believed that the 
rose-bug oviposited near the surface of the ground, and that 
the larve burrowed, as do those of the potato-bug. Observa- 
tions this year prove this belief to be wrong. The mature 
beetle burrows some inches below the surface, there lays her 
eggs, and then the larve, when hatched, continue to go 
deeper. Perhaps the insect does not begin to reappear until 
developed into the fully matured beetle. Then these come 
forth in constantly increasing numbers for about two weeks, 
when the rose-bug invasion may be considered at its height. 
From this time the older bugs seem to be nearing their limit 
of life, and doubtless the death-rate increases till the last bug 
dies. The life of an individual bug does not endure fora 
whole month. This is the length of time from the appear- 
ance of the first specimen to the disappearance of the last one. 
Professor Smith's bulletin enumerates a long list of chemical 
poisons which proved of no use against the enemy, and the 
experience here of Dr. Kellogg and myself with pyrethrum, 
sludgite, hot water, and many other remedies, if fully written 
out, would make an entertaining story. Up to this time, how- 
ever, no practical way of combating these pests is known to 
me—that is, Iam not yet sure of any way, but I will venture to 
suggest a plan which offers some promise of success. 

When, as Special Agent for Department of Agriculture, I 
began experiments for the prevention of grape-diseases, I ob- 
served that where the ‘“‘ Bordeaux mixture was used the rose- 
bugs departed.” I think Professor Riley mentioned this in 


one of his bulletins. Subsequent observations did not confirm ~ 


this statement; but, per contra, these applications of the copper 
solutions were made a little too late to be protective against 
the insects. I was called away, and did not spray my vines 
until they were nearly out of blossom. During this time the 
rose-bugs did most of their damage. 

This year I made the application of the copper mixtures as 
complete as might be. I bought two Eureka sprayers, and 
sprayed my vines every ten days from the time the buds 
opened until August 23d. 

The north section of my vineyard was left unsprayed, because 
I had not time to go over it. The rose-bugs pervaded my 
vines, but only on the unsprayed section is the loss total. No 
grapes are left there, but on the sprayed vines there is a full 
crop, free from harm of rose-bugs or of rot. 

But these trials must be made for successive years before 
we can be sure that we havea real preventive. The rose-bug 
is capricious. It may bring ruin to a vineyard this year, and 
leave the same unharmed the next year. Yet, 1 am strongly 
disposed to believe in the Bordeaux mixture, early applied, as 
a repellent to the rose-bug. 

I find the Eureka sprayer the best machine to’ use. 
Knapsack sprayers are nearly as good. 
ter than the horse-power machines. 

Vineland, N. J. 


Other 
Any of them are bet- 


A. W. Pearson. 


Notes on American Plants. 


HE Monardas, or Horse-mints, of which we have several 
species, are quite attractive plants when in flower, and 
their flowering season is usually along one. They are erect 
in habit, usually more or less branched toward their summits, 
and quite odorous. J/. didyma, commonly called Oswego 
Tea or Bee Balm, is by far the handsomest species, having 
large heads of cardinal-red flowers, which, in some forms, are 
quite as rich in color as the Cardinal Flower (Lodelia cardi- 
nalis). 1 doubt if this species is anywhere so abundant as J. 
fistulosa (Wild Bergamot), which, in some portions of Illinois 
and Missouri, is very common along the railroads and in fal- 
low fields. Though this is not so attractive a plant as the Bee 
Balm, it is well worthy of cultivation, bearing an abundance 
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of light purple flowers, which are durable and pretty. It had 
poten to bloom in favored situations by the 3d of July, 
and now, more than a month later, it appears to be in its 
prime. Some plants are not yet in flower, and it seems as if 
its season of bloom would extend over a period of eight or 
nine weeks. 

Sabbatia angularis, which flowers the last of July, is one of 
our handsomest wild flowers. It usually grows about eighteen 
inches high, is-much branched, and bears an abundance of 
rose-pink flowers a little less than an inch across and deli- 
ciously fragrant. Itis a variable plant in size, sometimes only 
six or eight inches high, and bearing a single flower, and, 
again, at the other extreme, it may be nearly three feet high, 
much branched, and with an abundance of bloom. Its natu- 
ral home seems to be in rich moist soil. 

Lepachys columnaris is a pretty species of the Composite 
family. its height is about eighteen inches, and it branches 
from near the base. The disk or centre of the flower is 
columnar, nearly or quite an inch long. From its base pro- 
ject the numerous bright yellow rays which, though shorter 
than in the other species (ZL. Jinnata), have the same half- 
drooping habit which gives the flower a peculiar and attractive 
appearance. 

Helianthus mollis, a species of Sunflower scarcely three feet 
high, with simple leafy stems and large yellow flowers three 
inches wide, is common in dry soil in western Illinois and Mis- 
souri. The flowers when open usually face the horizon, which 
makes them more conspicuous. It is quite attractive when in 
bloom, and will live in any ordinary soil in the sun. 

Primula Mistassinica, one of our rarest and most delicate 
little Primroses, is proving a fine plant in cultivation, where it 
attains a much larger size and produces larger and handsomer 
flowers than when growing wild. It is an early bloomer, and 
is, I believe, usually past flower by the middle of June, but in 
our nursery the past season it not only began blooming early, 
but continued to flower at intervals all summer, and several 
plants are now blooming in the middle of August. It needsa 
light loamy or sandy soil, with partial shade. 

Habenaria ciliarts (Yellow-fringed Orchis), a native of wet 
sandy soil from New England to Florida, is one of the most 
attractive of this genus, and flowers about the middle of 
August. It grows from one to two feet high and bears a thick 
spike of orange-yellow blossoms. It is a good plant for the 
drier portions of the sand-bog. 

Calochortus Bonplandianus is a Mexican species, which at- 
tains a height of a little more than a foot, and bears in long 
succession four to eight handsome bell-shaped pendent flow- 
ers, dark purple and light green outside, and yellowish purple 
within. The flowers are over an inch long by nearly three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter. It is a strong and healthy- 
growing species, though probably not hardy, and should be 
wintered in the cellar. Unlike any other Calochortus I have 
seen, it bears numerous little bulblets in the axils of its leaves, 
like the Tiger Lily, by which it evidently propagates itself. 

Charlotte, Vt. F.. H. Horsford. 


Garden Phloxes. 


ARIETIES of P. maculata and P. paniculata, and com- 
inonly known as the Decussata varieties, are indispen- 
sable at this season of the year, and they, together with Sun- 
flowers—perennial and annual—are now among the showiest 
border-plants. Owing to the ease with which they may be 
propagated, and the thoroughness with which they take care of 
themselves, gardeners often become careless about preserv- 
ing the best varieties true to name. Seedlings spring up pro- 
fusely about old plants, which, if not carefully watched, will 
gradually crowd out the parent plant, and, as seedling varieties 
rapidly revert to the purple-colored type, one not infrequently 
sees, in neglected borders, masses of Phloxes of this color 
alone. On the grounds of Mr. Fewkes, of Newton Highlands, 
Massachusetts, I lately saw some particularly fine, Phloxes 
among fifty or more varieties in his trial grounds. I selected, 
as very distinct, Panama, Snowflake, Josephine Gerbeaux, 
Beldonville, Saison, Liervalle, Superba and Delicata. Fifty 
years ago Phloxes were grown as pot-plants for conservatory 
decoration, but, while beautiful, their period of usefulness 
was of short duration, owing to the fugacious character of the 
corollas. Where Phloxes are made a specialty, and grown in 
masses, frequently of one color, the practice is to strike cut- 
tings in spring and grow the plants in six-inch pots until they 
attain considerable size. It is easy then to plant and so 
arrange them to have a good even-surfaced: bed when in 
bloom. Raising Phloxes from seed is a very interesting pas- 
time and should be popular with amateurs. They self-fertilize 
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so easily that it is rather difficult to get what result a desire, 
but out of a batch of fifty seedlings there will usually be a few 
worth selecting. 


Flowers for Late Summer.—A bed of Ghent Azaleas below 
the pavilion in Mr. Walter Hunnewell’s garden makes a lovely 
picture in spring, with a few blue-flowered German Iris and 
Columbines dotted among them, is their colors harmonize 
admirably with the yellow-orange aral the pink of the Azaleas. 
Though gorgeous while they last, their blooming is short and 
so pe in the season that we fill out the bed with Dahlias, 
Gladioluses, Tritomas, Crocosmias, Galtonias, Sunflowers and 
various other summer-blooming annuals, which keep up a 
continuity of bloom and furnish abundant flowers for cutting. 
The bed is thus kept gay when otherwise it would remain dull 
and unattractive through the longsummer. While the rock gar- 
den shows to better advantage in spring than at any laterseason, 
we nevertheless have a few flowers at all times. Conspicuous 
for a long time have been Campanula grandiflora, var. pumila 
(Mariesii), the best of all the Chinese Bellflowers; Cno- 
thera Missouriensis ; Clematis Davidiana, a lovely bush-Cle- 
matis, with small, tubular, light blue flowers, which are fra- 
grant; C. tubulosa, of similar habit, but dark blue flowers, and 
a neat trailing Rose, 2. bracteata, with large white flowers. 
Campanula rotundifolia, the true Blue Bell of Scotland, and 
Geranium sanguincum are all worthy of note at this season. 

Wellesley, Mass. ote 3B Hatfield. 


Baptisias—Some of these native plants are worthy of a 
place in the garden, They are all herbaceous perennials, and 
useful for filling-in large mixed beds or borders and for dot- 
ting among shrubs of dwarf growth. J. australis, the Blue 
False Indigo, is perhaps the best species. It is found wild 
from Pennsylvania westward to Arkansas. The growth is 
dense, and the numerous stems and branches are thickly 
clothed with ternate leaves of milky-green color. The large 
flowers, like those of the ordinary pea in {form, are borne in 
racemes from eighteen to twenty-four inches long, the largest 
of which carry from thirty to forty flowers during the month 
of June. JB. /eucantha is a foot taller, with larger leaves, but 
less compact in habit, the stems branching only at the top. 
The flowers are white, and the plant, which also blooms in 
June, is common in the south. JB. tinctoria, Wild Indigo, the 
common way-side plant, is the most floriferous species. It 
resembles 2. australis in general habit, but is smaller in every 
respect, and bears quantities of yellow flowers in June and 
July. Thesé plants thrive luxuriantly in any ordinary garden 
soil, and in any position not exceptionally dry or too much 
shaded by overhanging trees. They stand severe drought 
much better than a great many of our herbaceous plants, and 
that is a matter of some importance in dry seasons. Propaga- 
tion is readily effected by division of established clumps early 


in spring, or by the seeds, which ripen freely. 
Carabridze, Danes. ? y M. Barker. 


Correspondence. 


What is a “ Garden”? 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I wish I always had time to thank you fully for your 
various references to my words, but I cut the following from 
your number for July 24th, and wonder a little at it: 

For example, Mr. William Robinson, writing recently in Zhe Gar- 
den, used the word ‘‘garden”’ to indicate the grounds forming the 
immediate ornamental environment of the house, though this word is 
commonly employed to designate a place in which flowers are grown. 
He explained, however, that the lawn must be ‘the heart of an En- 
glish garden.” To indicate these same grounds Mr. Parsons uses the 
word ‘‘lawn,’’ although the very first sentence of his first chapter 
explains that ‘‘ to the minds of most readers the lawn suggests simply 

.’ He might better have employed the term *‘home grounds,” 
a term that once was generally used, but now appears to have gone 
somewhat out of fashion. 

Country places and gardens are so different in America that 
these may explain your writer’s doubt, but to us there is no 
confusion, and as gardening is of such long-standing impor- 
tance with us we may perhaps be allowed to define a garden ! 
Certainly it is not confined in any such way as this paragraph 
suggests, but broadly means the whole of the grounds given 
to — of whatever kind it be. There are all sorts of 
gardens. Of course the lawn is generally a part of the garden, 
save in few cases, where very large lawns would be formed 
for archery or any like game. ‘‘ Home grounds”—home 
lands—may be rightly used as regards the ornamental parts of 
the garden, but the grand old name of garden covers all. In 
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this country, where there are inconceivable degrees in the size 
and nature of gardens, any kind of classification of them is not 
possible or desirable, but we agree in the term garden for all. 
We say Glasnevin is a fine garden, and of Longleat, the gar- 
dens—two wholly different kinds of Faces sonal, ‘an da} 
The way you use the term landscape-gardener shows the 
range of the word, and, of course, his work has more to do 
with the ornamental parts than with the gardens for fruit or 


flowers. ; 
Office of The Garden, London. W. Robinson. 


How the Red Cedar Grows in New England. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I recently purchased nine extra large Red Cedar posts 
to support the floor-timbers under a new barn. These aver- 
aged three feet in circumference near the ground. On count- 
ing the rings of growth, I was surprised to find that there were 
but seventy-six in the largest of them, and that q third of these 
were in the inch and a half of white sap-wood which sur- 
rounded the heart-wood. These Cedars grew among other 
large trees, on a strong loamy soil in the town of Danvers, 


Massacl tts. 
assachusetts F. F. H. Gregory. 


Marblehead, Mass. 
Periodical Literature. 
A Ride Through the Caucasian Mountains.—I. 


R. DIECK, the well-known German dendrologist, has 

begun to publish in Gartenflora an account of the jour- 

neys he made last summer in the Transcaspian provinces, 

and we have thought that an abbreviated translation of his 

first article, which is called ‘‘ The Primeval Abchasian Forest,” 
might interest our readers. 

Going by steamer from Odessa the author landed at Suchum 
Kale, where he found both a public and a private botanical 
garden. Here, as well as in the town parks and avenues, a 
subtropical vegetation predominates, so that one might 
almost think one’s self in Palermo or Alexandria. The Al- 
bizzia and the Sterculia are the favorite trees, but the Dios- 
pyros, the Eucalyptus and the Paulownia also occur with man 
Palms, and what Dr. Dieck, pursued by memories of prevail- 
ing European fashions, rather plaintively calls * the unescap- 
able variegated Negundo.” Mexican, Californian and Indian 
conifers flourish admirably, and one of the most beautiful 
objects near the shore is a fine group of Pinus insignis. Indig- 
enous plants are, indeed, almost wholly neglected, for oly 
the Cherry Laurel and the Date Palm appear in any quantity, 
mingled with acclimatized Pittosporums and Escallonias, 
Evonymus and Magnolias, Myrtles and Pomegranates. The 
Tea-plant also grows so well that Dr. Dieck believes Russia 
might supply itself with the greater part of the enormous 
quantity of tea it consumes if the many hundred square miles 
of now unused land in the Transcaucasian region were to be 
devoted to its cultivation. 

But the traveler’s chief wish was to explore the virgin forests 
of the Caucasus where “ uncontrolled. nature reigns in moun- 
tain regions which have been almost depopulated by emigra- 
tion, and where only on the borders of the sea is the axe of 
the wood-cutter beginning its work of destruction.” Accom- 
panied for a time by a number of companions, some of whom 
were scientific. students, he noticed first, as the road from 
Suchum skirted the water, impenetrable thickets formed by 
Paliurus aculeatus, Hippophae rhamnoides and a high-growing 
Rubus with pale blue-green branchlets and gray-green leaves 
resembling R. tomentosus, which is one of the-most charac- 
teristic plants of the Pontine coast. 

After passing the Kelasuri and Madschara Rivers’a fruitful, 
and, in places, marshy region was reached, the region of 
Alders and Pterocarya, of Smilax and wild Grapes. In the 
distance little appeared except Salix alba in a form peculiar to 
the Orient, which has very sparse foliage, so that though the 
trees are finely developed they have a thin appearance. 
Among these Alders and Willows the Prerocarya agence ec 
made a fine effect, although the author says that he seldom 
found it growing as well as it does in Germany, the trees hav- 
ing a tendency to branch at or near the ground and assume a 
shrubby habit. 

Carpinus Betulus, Quercus sessilifiora and Diospyros Lotus 
appear as the road turns inland, accompanied by Rudus me- 
ridionalis ; Smilax excelsa and Clematis vitalba swing them- 
selves from tree to tree, and, with the Brambles, make a 
jungle of the forest whence the trees valuable for timber have 
been cut away. Among the shrubs almost everything else is 
crowded out by a European Elder and Fern (Sambucus Ebulus 
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and Pteris aguilina) and an American immigrant, Phytolacca 
decandra, which “has taken southern ag 99 and the Orient 
by storm.” This plant, although it was only the middle of 
August, had partially assumed its beautiful red autumn color- 
ing; its dark purple fruit was attractive to the eye, and, 
although only a Caucasian stomach, says the author, can long 
endure it as Lood, its juice is consumed even by the most civ- 
ilized, as it is now the chief material used in the south for 
coloring wine. ‘Where these three plants have established 
themselves, and, unfortunately, this means in almost all the 
low portions and middle ranges of the Caucasian mountains, 
every other plant is crowded out, and agriculture can be pur- 
sued only with indescribable difficulty.” 

At a height of about 300 metres above the sea-level the 
vegetation changes. The delicate Carpinus Duinensis mingles 
with C. Betulus and Tilia rubra and T. platyphyllos, Alnus 
incana and Ulmus elliptica (largely cultivated in European 
gardens as U. Sibirica) associate themselves with the Oaks. 
With this dark-leaved Elm stands a light green Maple, Acer 
Lobeli, Ten., var. colchicum, and the undergrowth of the wood 
is richly varied, forms which have immigrated from the north 
mingling with the children of the south. Near the wild Fig- 
tree grows the European Buckthorn (Rhamnus Frangula),and 
beside Rhododendron Ponticum the common Hazel. The 
Cherry Laurel mixes with Willows, and the common with the 
Colchican Ivy ; and with the Poet’s Laurel stand the Spindle- 
tree and Cornus sanguinea, the berries of which in this rich 
soil and warm climate attain the size of small cherries. Séa- 
phylea Colchica shows both the three-foliate and the five- 
foliate leaves which have puzzled botanists to decide which is 
the characteristic form. 

As the mountains are penetrated the road becomes steeper, 
so that carriages are exchanged forsaddlés; the country grows 
more romantic, the soil richer, and vegetation ever more and 
more luxuriant. Azaleas now accompany the Rhododendrons, 
and the Colchican Ivy and the Wild Grape seem endeavoring 
to smother the trees and shrubs in their embrace, or hang in 
garlands from the beetling rocks. Deep below in a ravine 
rushes the river, half overgrown with Ferns and large-leaved 
shrubs and fringed by the ubiquitous Alder. Crossing this by 
a rickety bridge, travelers emerge from the fresh dampness of 
the forest on to a sun-burned highland with vegetation of a 
wholly different character. Rubus meridionalis, which had 
been seen on the sea-shore, reappears, with the Burning-bush 
amiga Pyracantha), luxuriant wild fruits, and various 

oses, which seem to feel very happy on this soil. Here isa 
newly established agricultural colony, where fruit-trees offer 
grateful shade, but give fruit of no very delightful quality ; 
hence the way leads for many hours through thickets of 
Alders, and near Antkjel may be seen the remains of an old 
Box-tree forest. This tree is now rare even in the Caucasus ; 
a wood containing about 20,000 trees, ranging up to two feet 
in diameter, still stands at a higher elevation near Bsipp, but 
has recently been purchased by an English company for nearly 
one million dollars. A Box-forest, says Dr. Dieck, is the 
genuine forest of the fairy-tales. ‘* No soul can be so dull as 
not to feel its influence. Hardly a ray of sun can penetrate its 
thick roof of foliage; perpetual twilight and solemn silence 
reign within it. All the trunks, all the knotted branches, all 
the twigs are thickly covered with long trails of moss, while 
the dark soil beneath bears only a rare tuft of Ferns or group 
of shrinking Fungi. No bird’s voice is heard, no insect whirs 
through the air; only the rustling of the tree-tops and the 
moaning of the wind-twisted boughs breaks the church-yard 
stillness of this ghostly wood.” 


The Florists’ Convention.—II. 
Extracts from Papers Read. 


E herewith offer, in addition to our report of last 

week, a few more extracts from the more important 
papers read at the Convention of American Florists, held 
in Toronto a fortnight ago. 


THE FUTURE OF HORTICULTURE IN AMERICA. 


In treating this subject Mr. W. A. Manda, of Short Hills, 
New Jersey, began by quoting the statistics from the census 
bulletin on floriculture to show the remarkable growth of this 
industry, which had largely come into existence during the 
last quarter of a century. The business establishments de- 
voted to floriculture now use more than 38,000,000 square feet 
of glass and cover about goo acres of ground, and their total 
value amounts to forty millions of dollars, while the annual 
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sale of plants and flowers amounts to nearly thirty millions of 
dollars. It is a mistake, however, to measure the standard of 
excellence in horticulture by financial success alone, for this 
ought not to be considered a trade but a profession, which is 
connected with science on the one hand and art on the other. 
It is a fact that the very ablest horticulturists of the past and the 
present, the men to whom the public owes a debt of the high- 
est gratitude, have not sfenerally amassed fortunes. This is 
hardly an encouraging business statement, and yet the speaker 
hoped that commercial florists would continue to devote 
more labor and study to matters which would benefit poster- 
ity. A florist, for example, who has six greenhouses filled 
with plants which bring a remunerative income, might afford 
to have a seventh for a special class of plants which he favored 
and which he might improve by cultivation and bring up to 
such a standard of excellence as has been reached by several 
classes of plants already. When we see the original forms 
from which the Rose, the Pansy, the Carnation, the Chry- 
santhemum and the tuberous-rooted Begonia have been de- 
veloped, and compare them with the present condition of the 
plants, we are filled with wonder, and we cannot doubt that 
many other plants, by careful cultivation, selection and cross- 
fertilizing, can be brought to the same state of perfection. 
Work of this sort might re-imburse the raiser for his trouble 
and it would certainly entitle him to a name and a high rank 
among horticulturists. y 

As the population of the country grows, and after the bare 
necessities of life are secured, the next thing which people 
demand is the beautifying of their homes with trees and 
shrubs and plants. As wealth accumulates and the leisure- 
class multiplies, conservatories and greenhouses will be de- 
manded at all the large mansions near towns and cities, and 
the demand for fine tropical plants will grow year after year. 
Clubs and societies where flower-loving people meet to hear 
essays on topics connected with the art of horticulture, are 
centres of good influence, and as new members are attracted 
they are fired with enthusiasm, Public and private ex- 
hibitions, too, are the means of interesting the public, and, 
— half the amateurs who have fine collections of plants 

ave begun to collect them after visiting an exhibition of this 
kind. Public gardens and parks are also potent means of in- 
creasing the love for beautiful plants. Such parks and gar- 
dens not only afford rest and recreation to the weary, but they 
instruct visitors, and many of these will here begin to havea 
longing for the possession of plants and the pleasant experi- 
ence of cultivating them. 

The flora of this country furnishes an ample field for years 
of study. Its large area, reaching from the cold north to the 
tropics, furnishes varieties of soil and conditions which, by ju- 
dicious selection, will suit any plant. It will be only a few 
years before the tide of traffic will turn, and more plants will 
be exported from this country than are imported. With our 
proximity to tropical South America, and communication with 
the East Indies, we shall be able to introduce and establish 
tropical plants and compete favorably with any producers in 
the world. It has been said that the comparatively high wages 
in this country prevent the successful growing of plants for 
competition in the markets of the world. But Nature helps 
us here. We have a more favorable climate, so that many 
plants make as much growth in one season here as they will 
make in two seasons in Europe. The methods of cultivation 
used here are far simpler and better than those abroad, and 
this will help to neutralize the expense of higher wages. 
And while we are now exporting only Tuberoses, Orchids and 
a few bulbs and seeds, we shall in time grow all our own 
Azaleas, Tulips, Hyacinths, Lilies-of-the-valley, and many other 
plants, not only for home consumption, but for export; 
for we are sure to find in various parts of this large countr 
the climate and soil adapted to plants which thrive in Holland, 
Belgium, the south of France, and in England. 


FLOWERING PLANTS FOR DECORATIVE USE IN WINTER. 


W. H. Taplin, of Holmesburg, Pennsylvania, read an essay 
on this subject, which he said might be conveniently divided 
into three heads: (1) Plants that bloom naturally during the 
winter season ; (2) plants forced into flower during the winter ; 
and (3) bulbous a suitable for decoration, the first section, 
perhaps, being the smallest. There are a few special qualifica- 
tions necessary to render a plant valuable for this particular 
use, such as graceful form, decided color, moderate rapidity 
of growth and ease of culture under ordinary conditions ; the 
latter point being of special importance. 

Among the plants of the first section the Poinsettias deserve 
a prominent place, for where vivid color is wanted they meet 
all requirements, and as the colored bracts of these plants 
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keep in good condition for several weeks there need be but 
little loss from waste of flowers. The original species, known 
in catalogues as P. pulcherime, is perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory for all purposes, though the double form of this is showy, 
and keeps well if water is notall¢ wed to lodge among the bracts. 
The variety Major is also pr, 'y, the color being crimson 
rather than scarlet, like those of ‘the type. Either of these, to 
be useful for decorations, should be stocky, well-grown young 
plants from summer cuttings of softwood. They may be made 
to produce one large head of bloom ona well-furnished plant in 
a five or six-inch pot. Plumdago rosea coccinea is another 
brilliantly colored winter-flowering plant, whose terminal 
spikes are clothed with red flowers about an inch in diam- 
eter. It is not new, by any means, but it deserves a more ex- 
tended use. It is easy to propagate and it flowers with the 
least encouragement. 

The flowers of Cinerarias have of late been wonderfully im- 
proved in size and color as well as in methods of cultivating 
them. A cool, moist atmosphere and generous supplies of 
fertilizers seem to be all they need. To keep up a succes- 
sion of bloom more than one sowing of seed should be 
made. 

Usually, yellow flowers (except Chrysanthemums) are some- 
what scarce, so that old-fashioned plants with yellow bloom, 
like Reinwardtia (Linum) trigyna, ought not to be overlooked ; 
these may be grown into bushy little plants in five or six-inch 
pots with but little trouble. Zrica hyemalis, now quite fre- 
quently seen in our larger cities, is the most useful of its genus in 
winter; it is of free growth, when given reasonable care, 
while the long sprays of rosy tinted flowers give an addi- 
tional charm to many tasteful decorations. Although the red 
and yellow flowers of Lidonia floribunda are small, they are 
produced in such profusion as to render the plant quite showy. 
Another point in favor of this — is its ability to endure 
neglect without showing signs of injury. 

Chrysanthemums should, of course, be included in the 
decorative list, but all that needs to be said of them here is, 
to use only those with distinct colors, and to grow only enough 
varieties to secure a succession of bloom for as long a period 
as possible. Pot-plants of Carnations, Bouvardias, Roses and 
the well-known subjects suggest themselves naturally. 

Primula Sinensis, in variety, are most useful for winter 
work, one of the best being the double white sort. Among 
the single-flowered forms a range of color, from white to dark 
red, including lilac shades, from the palest to deep purple, is 
wide enough to satisfy all tastes. 

At the head of the list of plants which can be forced into 
flower the best varieties among the Indian Azaleas are Deutsch 
Perle, Fielder’s White and Borsig, for white, with Madame 
Vandercruyssem, Eugéne Mazel, Vervzeniana and Bernhard 
Andreas for colored flowers. Some of the hardy Rhododen- 
drons are easily forced, while hybrids from the East Indian 
species bloom at almost all seasons. Many of these are singu- 
larly beautiful, and, if they could be reproduced in quantity 
at a reasonable cost, would doubtless find a ready market. 

Prominent among hardy shrubs for forcing come the Lilacs, 
which are the most popular, both because of their beauty and 
the ease with which they may be flowered. The Japan Quince 
has also proved easy to force into bloom, although the flowers 
are much paler in tint than when naturally produced. Some of 
the shrubby Spirzas, like S. Thundergii, will bloom in winter 
as readily as Deutzia gracilis. S. Van Houttei is better still. 
Some of the Hydrangeas produced within recent years are 
admirable, but are, perhaps, more satisfactory toward, spring. 
The practice of growing on summer-rooted cuttings of Hy- 
drangeas into nice small plants in four or five inch pots, and 
bearing one head of bloom, gives good material for winter 
and spring work. 

It would be worth while to try either white or pink 
Crape Myrtle for winter forcing, for, if successful, they 
would prove admirable additions to the stock of decorative 
plants. Acacia pubescens and other species are valuable for 
their pale yellow flowers, and no plants excel them in graceful 
habit. Cytisus Canariensis and C. racemosus furnish a deep 
shade of yellow, and are invaluable in other respects. 

Among bulbous plants for winter decorations Cyclamen Per- 
sicum deserves first mention, especially since it has been so 
much improved by careful crossing. The most approved 
method af collleation is to grow the plants on from the seed 
to flowering size without any period of rest or drying off, the 
whole operation being completed in fifteen to eighteen 
months. 

“Tue best is the cheapest,” is a proverb which applies with 
full force to Cyclamen-seed. By starting with a good strain, 
and then carefully selecting some of the best plants for seed- 
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bearing, it is possible to still improve the stock to a wonderful 
degree. 

There is no need to name the various useful Lilies and 
Amaryllises ; and of the Dutch bulbs the only point worth em- 
phasizing now is to grow only thosé with flowers of clear, dis- 
tinct shades of color, as no others will prove satisfactory in 
combinations. 

BEGONIAS. 


Mr. John Chambers, Superintendent of Parks of the City 
of Toronto, read an essay on the value of these plants for 
bedding and for in-door decoration, with notes on the cul- 
tivation of the different classes. We quote, in part, his 
remarks on the tuberous-rooted section : 

Both the double and single varieties include all known 
colors except black and blue; we have the purest white to 
the darkest maroon ; all shades of yellow, from straw-color to 
old gold; reds, pinks, and salmons of every shade, and many 
that take on two or even three distinct tints. Flowers of the 
single sorts that will cover my hands are not uncommon, and 
the double ones attain almost the same size. In cultivating 
the tuberous Begonia you may start with seed or bulbs, or 
both. The seeds should be new. If you have any shallow 
pans clean them thoroughly, use plenty of crocks at the bot- 
tom, mix a light compost of peat with a little well-decayed 
leaf-mold and sharp sand, after covering crocks with dry moss 
to keep the soil from running amongst them. Fill the pan to 
within half-an-inch of the top, press lightly, sow your seed 
very thin (this is an important point), and cover with a thin 
layer of silver sand ; water well, cover with a piece of glass, 
and shade from the direct rays of the sun. As soon as the 
plants are large enough to handle, prick out immediately into 
shallow pans, with as little delay as possible, as this is one of 
the secrets of success. Keep shifting into larger pots until 
the time for rest, then gradually dry off and place in a dry 
shed or cellar. The seed should have been sown as early in 
the spring as possible. Now that you have nice young tubers 
bmeek them out of the pots carefully, throwing away those 
that have been attacked with dry-rot. 

Procure a few shallow propagating-boxes and some leaf- 
mold, and place the tubers in this about one inch apart, till 
they commence to make a few roots, by which time you will 
have had some clean five-inch pots ready for their reception. 
A light potting soil will do for this shift, but when it comes to 
seven, ten and twelve-inch pots, into which you can easily 
shift them in one season, the following is a good mixture: 
Say to fifty parts of fibrous turf add twenty-five of good peat, 
ten of leaf-mold, ten of sharp sand, and five of rotted manure 
or bone-dust. Mix thoroughly and pot lightly. Begonias of 
this section are gross feeders, so when they have had their 
last shift and the pots are full of roots, a good top-dressing and 
a liberal supply of liquid cow-manure, applied three times a 
week, will help them. Some varieties will require pinching, 
but one must be guided by common sense in this respect. A 
light, airy, span-roofed house is the best place to grow them, 
with plenty of shading on sunny days. Syringing in the early 
part of the day is also very beneficial. Tobacco-stems placed 
around the pots will help to keep down green-fly. For bed- 
ding, a partially shaded situation is most suitable, and the 
should be planted in from four to five-inch pots. Keep well 
watered, and they will well repay any trouble in that direction. 


Mr. David Allan’s paper on the Possibilities of Subtropical 
Gardening was carefully prepared, and gave a list of the best 
Palms, Cycads, Tree-ferns, Musas and Dracznas which could 
be used with Castor Beans, Cannas, the ornamental grasses, 
and other less costly plants. He considered as favorable 
places for subtropical paates the open squares or court- 
yards of large hotels and other buildings. There the Banana 
would make a perfect leaf without being torn with the wind. 
In such places Palms, Dracznas, Cannas, Caladiums and 
Musas would be appropriate. The same space could be filled 
in autumn with Retinosporas in variety, and other conifers. 


Of new Fuchsias Mr. Hill mentioned the Countess ‘of Aber- 
deen as worthy of note on account of its near approach to a 
pure white in color. When grown in a slight shade both the 
sepals and the corolla are absolutely white, but in sunshine it 
turns slightly pink. It is an interesting novelty, and will prob- 
ably prove the forerunner of a race of Fuchsias of quite a 
distinct color. 








The essay of Mr. Benjamin Grey, of Walden, Massachusetts, 
contained a brief history of the use of aquatics as garden- 
plants, with notes on the cultivation of some of the best varie- 
ties for planting in natural ponds or artificial basins. 
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Notes. 


At this season, when comparatively few good shrubs or trees 
are in bloom, the large white flowers of Gordonia Altamaha 
make a striking display. They bear some resemblance to 
those of the smaller Magnolias, while the plant thrivesin Phila- 
delphia and southward under the conditions favorable for 
' Rhododendrons. 


The Florida Fibre Company have secured a tract of more 
than 1,300 acres of land fifty miles south of Jupiter Inlet, in the 
latitude of the northern Bahamas, and they are setting out 200,000 
plants of Sisal Hemp. The company have erected houses, pro- 
vided boats and implements, and will be prepared to begin to 
manufacture whenever the growth of the plant warrants it. 


Warm weather and frequent rains have encouraged a most 
vigorous growth in the large Croton-beds in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, and they are now exceptionally brilliant. There 
are four circular beds that are each more than twenty feet in 
diameter, and also one rectangular bed about thirty-five feet 
in length, all of which are filled with various-colored Crotons, 
and edged with a line of golden-Coleus. 


Many of the famous trees of Laurel Hill Cemetery have been 
lost because the owners of lots have the privilege of cutting as 
they will on their own ground. Mr. Joseph Meehan, however, 
writes that there is still standing there a Cedar of Lebanon 
which is probably the best specimen in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia. It is some seven feet in circumference, and from 
sixty to seventy feet high. A large number of cones which 
hang from its branches make it an exceptionally interesting 
and uncommon object. 


In a paper on Blackberries, recently read before the Wiscon- 
sin Horticultural Society, Professor E. S. Goff said that in our 
so-called improvement of fruits we have generally failed to 
improve the quality. Our most productive blackberries are 
large and beautiful, but they are inferior in flavor when 
compared with the wild ones found along the fence-rows of 
back pasture lots. Imagination and association have some 
influence on our sensations, but, after due allowance is made, 
the perfume and flavor of a wild meadow strawberry will put 
to shame our Jessies and Warfields. Perhaps the richest field 
before experimental horticulturists in America is in the direc- 
tion of improving our native fruits, and of these fruits the 
blackberry is one of the most promising. The Dewberry has 
low habit and delicious, juicy fruit, characters that may be 
profitably combined with those of our Blackberries. Professor 
Goff esteems the old Dorchester, now almost entirely neglected, 
as the variety most closely approaching the wild blackberry in 
flavor. This should be revived, and crosses should be made 
with it upon our more hardy and productive varieties. 


In Scribner's Magazine for September there is a picture of 
the sacred Bo-tree of Ceylon, from a photograph by Mr. James 
Ricalton, who states that it has stood for 2,130 years, according 
to authentic records, and is probably the oldest historical tree in 
the world. The Bo-tree (Ficus religiosa), in all countries where 
Buddhism prevails, has become a consecrated object, and may 
be seen on the road-side, about houses and temples and in 
towns, protected by masonry, over which shrines are placed 
for homage-offerings. This particular tree in Anuradhapura 
crowns the uppermost of three successive terraces; it has a 
multiple trunk, and its several divisions are feeble and gnarled, 
while its leaves lack verdancy and vigor and show the pallor 
of decrgpitude. The soil about its roots is almost saturated 
with the oil of its anointment, and yet it spreads its protecting 
arms over its devotees while they deposit their offerings about 
it. All of them are eager for a single leaf, but no one would 
dare pluck it from the tree, for it must fall in full maturity to 

ield its highest merit. When one of these withered leaves 
oosens from its branch and comes sailing down there is a 
ious scramble among the multitude, a collision of zealous 
1eads and hands, and then the solitary leaf is borne away in 
the happy bosom of the successful competitor. 


We learn from foreign journals that the plants cultivated in 
Italy and the south of France for the yield of essential oils 
have suffered so from the severity of the last winter as to con- 
siderably impair the market supplies. Oil of Bergamot is ex- 
odedingty scarce in Italy and brings higher prices after every 
transaction. The principal plants cultivated in France for 
essential oils, which have been most damaged by last winter’s 
frosts, are Thyme, Rosemary, Lavender and Pennyroyal, and the 
output of Geranium oil in Spain will this year be very small. 
The Peppermint crop in England has been winter-damaged, 
cipeclalty on the heavy damp soils and on the more exposed 
positions, so that some of the plants were taken up. Laven- 
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der, also, has suffered severely, especially the old plants, of 
which the frosts have’ apparently made short work, nearly all 
being killed. During the closiag week of April the price of 
the oil advanced from aboyt thirty-five shillings to fort 
shillings per pound. The Camimile plants have also suffered. 
It is worth noting that the firs Pp nsignment of Cassia pomade 
shipped from British India w= ecently received in London. 
It was only a sample shipment, but, if successful, it may be the 
precursor of large quantities, as the flowers (Acacia Farnesi- 
ana) are found growing wild in abundance. It is claimed for 
the Indian pomade that it is very considerably stronger than 
the strongest French. 


Mr. Edward Whittal writes to Zhe Mayflower from Smyrna 
very pleasantly of his excursions to the mountains, where he 
has been collecting Chionodoxas. Besides the original C. Zu- 
cilig, discovered by Mr. Maw, he found the first variety of 
this plant on the Mahmout Dagh, and named it Sardensis, 
from the beautiful plains of Sardis, which lay before him. 
This plant is of a darker tint than C. Zuci/ig, and the intense- 
ness of its color where many plants were grouped together, 
with a background of rocks, made a picture not to be forgot- 
ten. This variety of the Chionodoxa has white and pink sports, 
and it is an acquisition for the rockery or wild garden. Mr. 
Whittal found the third Chionodoxa on the Tmolus range of 
mountains, It is a smaller, but brighter-colored, plant than 
C. Lucilig, and he named it C. Tmolusi. It has been consid- 
ered by some botanists as identical to the one discovered by 
Mr. Maw, but in its wild state the difference between the flow- 
ers is very marked. No white or pink sports of this plant 
have been found. It was near this third Chionodoxa that Mr. 
Whittal found the variety which he named Gigantea, from its 
more massive flowers. The coloring of this plant is not so 
brilliant as in the type, but this deficiency is made up by its 
size and by the erectness of its flower-scape. It varies in color 
more than the other Glories of the Snow, and when well estab- 
lished it will be sure to attract attention. 


A recent bulletin of the Chicago Academy of Sciences is de- 
voted to the flora of Cook County, Illinois, and a part of Lake 
County, Indiana. It has been prepared by W. K. Higley and 
Charles S. Rudden, and includes 1,336 species and varieties, 
of which 177 species and five varieties have been intro- 
duced. From a brief chapter treating of plants which merit 
special attention by reason of some peculiarities in form or 
habit, we quote the following: ‘Situated along the shore of 
Lake Michigan is a class of alien plants whose natural habitat 
is in the vicinity of salt-water. Of these saline forms the Beach 
Plum, among the trees, is most interesting. All along the 
shores of the lake the bright flowers of the Beach Pea (Lathyrus 
maritimus) can be seen during the summer months lifting 
their heads above the sand, while among them at Evanston, 
and also at Wolf Lake and Clarke, Indiana, the Saltwort (Sa/- 
sola Kali) is sparingly found. Leaving the lake-shore for the 
more marshy districts inland, several parasitic forms are 
found. Under foot the Corpse-plant and Cancer-root rear 
their pale forms above decaying vegetable matter on the roots 
of other plants, while three species of the Dodder twine their 
waxy stems around the stalks of the Helianthus and other 
species of Composite. Occasionally exceptional forms, such 
flowers differing in color from the characteristic hue and double 
forms, are recorded. A number of albino forms are included, 
among which may be mentioned the Cranesbill, Red Clover, 
Columbine, Blazing Star, etc. Many double forms among the 
species of Helianthus, Coreopsis, etc., have also been found 
in all stages of development.” 


Catalogues Received. 


Ws. C. Breck, Allegheny, Pa.; Autumn Bulbs.—WILLIAM BULL, 
536 King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S. W., England; Tuberous- 


rooted Plants and Bulbs.—Haace & Scumipt, Erfurt, Germany ; 
Autumn Flower Bulbs and Roots.—WILLIAM BAYLoR HARTLAND, 24 
Patrick Street, Cork, Ireland; Key to Hartland’s Floral Album of 
Daffodils and General Bulb List for 1891-92.—Hitcuines & Co., 233 
Mercer Street, New York, N. Y.; Water Heaters for Baths and Laun- 
dries ; also Hot-water Heating Apparatus for greenhouses, graperies 
and all glass structures, and dwellings.—E. H. Krelage & Son, 
Haarlem, Holland; Dutch Flower Bulbs.—E. W. Rei, Bridgeport, 
Ohio; Pot-grown Strawberries, Small Fruits, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Roses, Grape-vines, etc.—-LeEwis Rogscu, Fredonia, N. Y.; Fall Trade 
Price List of Grape-vines, Small-fruit Plants, etc.—ViLMoRIN-AN- 
DRIEUX ET CIE., 4 Quai de la Megisserie, Paris, France ; Flowering 
Bulbs and Flower Seeds for Autumn Planting.—Tuomas W. WEATH- 
ERED’s SONS, 244 Canal Street, New York, N. Y.; Hot-water Heaters 
for Dwellings, Conservatories, Greenhouses, Graperies, Poultry 
Houses, etc. 
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‘“*THERE IS NO APPEAL BEYOND CESAR” 


The Late World-Renowned Dermatologist, 


Sit ERASMUS WILSON, FR.S., 


THE FIRST AND ONLY 


Presidentof the Royal Collegeof Surgeons 


Who ever gave a public testimonial, and the 
following is 


Tue Onry Testimomat He Ever Gave 


“If it be well to wash the skin—and we never heard 
er roposition questioned—it is well also that we should 
iar with the means by which that purpose may 

es most efficiently attained. 


“We once knew a beautiful woman, with a nice com- 
lexion, who had never washed her face with soap all 
he r life through ; her means of polishing were, a smear 
ease or cold cream; then a wipe, and then a lick 
% rose water. Of course we did not care to look too 
closely after such an avowal, but we pitied her, for 
soap is the food ofthe skin, 


Soap is to the Skin What Wine is to 
the Stomach, 


a generous stimulant. It not only removes the dirt, but 
the layer which carries the dirt; and it promotes the 
displacement of the old cuticle to make way for the 
new, to increase the activity of change in the skin. 
Now turn we to Toilet Soaps and there we find 


A Name Engraven on the Memory of the 
Oldest Inhabitant 


PEARS. 


PE ARS’ so AP ! an article of the nicest and most 


careful manufacture, and the 
most refreshing and agreeable of balms 
to the skin.” 













Readers of GARDEN AND FOREST are 
requested to mention that paper in cor- 
responding with advertisers. 
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Standard ay) Flavoring 


EY Neen tes cT +*S 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


FULL MEASURE. 
No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 





Thoughtful people should read the tes- 
timonials below, from cooks of 
national reputation. 

Josaex Burnett & Co., Boston: 


Gentlemen,—I have used Extracts for years, 
knowing them the best to be Found in the market. 
PARLOA, 


School of oe we Tremont Street. 


From Professor Blot. 


Age dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalatable 
byt mee use of a detestably cheap, impure and deleteri- 
ous Flavorin; 


In answer bi inqu: uiries from the ladies of my various 


BURNETT'S EXTRACTS are for sale by Grocers 
and generally throughout the United 
States; also in many gem phe ee 


offered, but insist upon 


they * a! obtaining ne BURNETT'S. as as 
are 
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POT CROWN 


STRAWBERRIES 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT. 
SPECIALTIES: f for “Fall Planting FREE. | 


ELLWANCER & BARRY 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


CHANCE FOR ALL 


AircRonrr ” 
Picreateen CMT 


7°9° &- ll NEW CHAMDERs 


a To a a iy Ags of Perfect 
Descriptive Catalogue of 100 wie > be ot 9% pou >. f Fi Y —_ ~ 
°o ne 
mailed all _ together = ocks Pe Ga 


“2 , Japan, mou nd ge 
on oung Hyson, M: 

Breakfast, or Sun san Chon sent 
of $2.00. Be 
ou want. Great- 


by mail on receipt 
particular and state what kind of Tea 
est inducement ever offered to get orders for our cele- 


H. MEYERS, 
Lock Drawer E,—Lib Wonum & Ca Passe, J 


brated Teas, Coffees and EAT AER yore: ett full 
ticulars address THE GREAT CAN TEA 0. 
P. O. Box 289. 3x and 32 Voor: BC New York. 





A CREAT INVENTION, 


The merits of which must Command Universal Use. 


“NEPONSET” WATERPROOF FLOWER POTS 


Light, 
Clean, 
Cheap, 


Handsome, 
Durable, 
Unbreakable. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


F.W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


Wholesale Agents: 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., S. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
AUGUST ROLKER & SON, Station E, New York City. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES, CIRCULARS, ETC. 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


establishment in the world for the treat- 
p, eczema, moles, 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and +e 






jos A ir Treatment sent (sealed) for 
JOHN H, WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., N. ¥. City. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 


HAS ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY ACRES IN FLOWERS. 





LARG: STOCK of GLADIOLUS, LILIES, DAHLIAS , in the coun Come 
T to Floral and see them for yourself. Our complete Gatalogue of MARD BULBS 
AND for Pall Planting ana Win ter Blooming will be ready September 


Pree to all applicants. 
FLORAL PARK, Queens County (Long Island), N. WY. 


HOTHOUSES AND HOTBEDS, 
Special Importation for Ros for Rose-house purposes. 





VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO. 


npertore of Frensh @ of French Glass. Bent Glass. Skylight Glass. 


131, 138, 135 & 137 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


ees ot jeadinn P machine made. Fi food om pry mee 
all Uord by renee this As, vst-class send i 
* circular, free. Send for ass Inu catalogue of 


Brooders and Hot Water Heaters. JAS. E. WARNER, 19 Park Place, New York City. 
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J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


No. 18 John Street, New York, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DUTCH AND FRENCH 


BULBOUS ROOTS, 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, 


Lily of the Valley Pips, 
Bermuda Easter & other Lilies, ete. 


a> Descriptive priced Catalogues Freg. 


For For House Culture Culture 
and forthe Garden, 


US, etc., pa 
4 purchasers should send for 
ee Catalogue, now ready. Mention “G, 


“tlegheny, Pa. W. C. BECKERT, Seedsman. 
SIEBRECHT & WADLEY 


New Catalogue of Plants. 


: ASE HLL RSE 


NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 


Tuberous Begonias 
A SPECIALTY. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


The Picturesque Route of America. Via Niagara 
Falis or Chautauqua Lake. An Enchanting Pano- 
rama of Mountains, Forests and pet spony 
SOLID TRAINS between New York and C 
No a of cars. VESTI BULED LIMIT D 
(strictly first-class), without extra charge for fast 
time and superior service. 


W.C RINEARSON, General Passenger Agent. 


MANY LEADING HORTICULTURISTS NOW 
RECOMMEND 


SUMMER PLANTING 


EVERGREENS. 


Our stock is grown with special reference to being 
moved at this season of the year, having been fre- 
quently transplanted and root-pruned. 

Our assortment includes the finest of the new and 
older sorts. Specimen Trees and Evergreen Hedging 
in great variety. Illustrated Catalogues free. 


THE WM. H. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa, 


THE SILVA OF NORTH AMERICA; 


A Description of the Trees which grow naturally in North America, 
exclusive of Mexico. 


Readers of GARDEN AND FOREST are 
requested to mention that paper in cor- 
responding with advertisers. 


By CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT, 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University. 


Illustrated with Figures and Analyses drawn from Nature by CHARLES EDWARD FAXoN, and 
engraved by PHILIBERT and EUGENE PICaRT. Jn twelve volumes, quarto, each containing 
jifty Plates. Price, $25.00 each, net. Vol. Il. now ready. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle, of London, said of Vol. I. : ‘Whether we regard it from 
the point of view of pure botany, gardening and woodcraft, or from the standpoint 
of art, typography and book-production, it stands out in all respects as a most re- 
markable undertaking.” 


*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


1x East 17th St., New York. 


THOS. W.WEATHERED’S SONS. 


ESTABLISHED, 1659. 
Greenhouse and Dwelling Heating, 
Self-Feeding Boilers for Small Conservatories, 


Doubte Dome Direet Cireulating Boilers 


For Heating Greenhouses, Dwellings, etc., 
Horticultural Architects and Builders of 


=— Greenhouses, Conservatories, Palm Houses, etc pete yo of 
—— all wood, iron and wood combined, or iron with metal 
complete or material cut out, fitted ready toerect. Portable 
Ssoamnouses, Window Conservatories and Plant Protectors kept 
on stock. 


THOS. W. WEATHERED’S SONS, 
No. 244 Canal Street, New York. 


Send six cents for Illustrated Catalogue, and please mention this paper. 
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DRESS STUFFS. 


CHEVIOTS & HOMESPUNS, 
Scotch and English Suitings, 
Mixtures, Checks and Stripes. 
Serges, Camel’s Hair Cloths, 
PRINTED CHALLIES, 


WOOL CREPONS, 


Plain and Brocaded Grenadines, 


BAREGE PLUM ETIS 


For Evening Wear. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Broadvoay L 19th st. 
Mew York. 


HITCHINCS & CO. 


Established 1844. 
¥ 
Greenhouse Heating 
eine areal 


Base-Burning Water 
Heaters for Small Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated Fire 
Box Boilers for , 
large Greenhouses 


horticultural Architecture 


AND BUILDING. 


Greenhouses, Conservatories, Palm Houses ett, 


Erected complete, or the Structural Iron work shipped 
ready for erection, with plans, details, and full instruc- 
tions to enable the local builder to erect same. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 


No. 233 Mercer Street, New York. 
Send Four Cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 





